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Stanzas, 
Original. 
Wuen hope lies hid within the heart, 
By sorrow’s gloomy veil o’erspread, 
We shrink, lest a look or word impart, 
The secret pang that all inust dread, 


Tis hard, when we could weep, to smile— 
To laugh, when we would silent be ; 

When we would slecp, to wake the while, 
And wake to untold agony. 


Yet oft when sorrow’s o'er us cust, 
Our brows assume no look of care; 
We, smiling, brave the blighting blest, 

The silent vietims of despair. 


But while thus we greet our weary friends, 
Whose troubled bosoms swell with grief, 
Our joyous looks most often tend, 
To sooth their cures and give relict. 


Then let us smile while yet we may, 
And cheer each gloomy child of sadness, 
Breathe no more the doleful lay, 

But strike loud the lyre of gladness, 
Plainville, N.Y. YORIC Kk. 
To the “Chosen One,” 

With a bunch of Pinks. 


Original. 
Tue Rose, the Queen of flowers they name— 
Her fragrance all commend— 
She always will precedence claim, 
Nor would I her presumption blame, 
Or think her less my friend. 


But still the Pink I chose to place 
The first in Flora’s train ; 

She smiles with such a modest gri 

Halt hides, half shows her blushing face, 
Nor seeks applause to gain. 





What though for years we've often met, 
Reluctant still to part ; 
The tlame of Love grows brighter yet, 
The gem of Truth is deeper set 
Within each faithful heart. 


These flowers, my chosen one, will fade, 
Their fragrance soon will fly, 
And so will Love, unless ‘tis stayed 
With Piety, and always made 
To look beyond the sky. 


How apt the emblem, red is Love, 
Atleast so Florists say ; 

And white ’s the symbol of the Dove, 

The Purity that reigns above 
Amidst eternal day ! 


“What then, all red, all Love?” Tween 
There ’s much too great a share, 
Yet there is one pure white one seen, 
Another still! the red between, 
A graceful, modest pair. 


Our Earth is full of Types to teaeh 
What Faith alone can see, 

Does not, by these, our Father preach 

“ Each has too much of love for each, 
Too little love for Me,” c. 


Original Translations from the French. 
A Visit to #Mekin, 

: . . * Tue noise, the tumult, 
| and the agitation of a large crowd coming and 
going, announced to us the neighborhood of the 
most populous city in the universe, and we soon 
perceived the walls which surrounded Pekin.— 


This city is raised ona fertile plum, torming a 





long square, and is divided into two towns. We 
| traversed the handsome, large, light, and well 
aired streets, encompassed by a tide of merchants, 
peasants, and workmen of all sorts, who excite: 
| our curiosity by their fantastical dresses dud their 
| strange manners. The mechanies were working 
at the doors of their shops, and exposing all the 
craft of their several trades to the curious graze of 
the passer by. Vhen we reached the tower ot 
| Lud, and passed at the foot of the red wall which 
environs the imperial paluces, we perceived the 
| sentinels lounging, and tranquilly swoking their 


pipes. The filthy dresses with which thes 





guards were clothed, their slothful attitudes, and 
their rusty arms, did not give us a very high 
opinion of the discipline of the soldiers of the 
Sacred Son ot Heaven, the sole governor of the 
earth, as they modestly entitle the emperor of 
China. 

When we arrived at the hotel of the mission, 
we were received by many Chinese of distinction, 
to whom our visit had been announced. The 
most part were mandarins, or civil and military 
officers; although their dignities were different, 
their costuines were very much alike. They were 
clad in long robes, with very ample sleeves.— 
These robes were fastened by a girdle of floating 
silk, to the middle of which was a_ brilliant 
buckle of fine pearls. Their heads were covered 


of the officers had been ately named a mandarin 
of the first class. He wore at the left side a 
sword and a long knife, enclosed in a tortoise 
shell case; and on the right side hung a silk 
| purse, containing a snuff box. His little bonnet 


the parrot. These decorations are the rewards 
of the officers, who distingnish themselves on 
the field of battle, and they give for these the 
spoils which they obtain from the enemy. The 
substance, the colour and the dimensions of tke 
buttons which ornament the hat, usually of erys- 
tal or gold, designate the rank of the civil and 
military officers, for the dress is generally uni- 
form. A button of gold or coral designates the 
general; a button of blue, the colonel; and the 


| emperor himself is distinguished from his cour- 


tiers only by a pearl of great value, which orna 
ments his hat. Independent of the buttons, the 
Phon-tsas, or small square ribbons of satin, sew- 
ed upon the shoulder are also marks of distinc- 





with asmall bonnet in the form of afunnel. One | 


was ornamented with jewels and with a plume of 


tion. The Phon-tsas of the civil officers have on 
them an embroidered bird, and those of the mili- 
tary officers a savage beast. They only put on 
the robes ornamented with the Phon-isas in the 
presentations at court, and in the solemn feasts. 
The vestments of the Chinese are a source of 
enormous expense, especially for the men. The 
nobles, and the Chinese of all ranks, havea dress 
for each season. And those individuals who 
have the charge of public affairs, have three very 
expensive costumes Which they wear at court, 
and in the temples. The clothes of the lower 
classes are of calico and nankin, and those of the 
rich are of satin or cashmere. Blue, vielet and 
ylack are the colors most in fashion. The wo- 
men appropriate to themselves the colors of rose, 
yellow, and searlet. ‘The drawers of the men are 
of nankin or silk; and the most part of the Chi- 
ese wear boots of the same stuff. The mate- 
als of their bonnets varies according to the sea- 
son; in summer they are of velvet, in winter of 
sable. Persons of distinction occasionally wear 
oval bonnets of red satin, bordered with black, 
and surmounted with an acorn of gold. The dress 
of the women differs but little from that of the 
men. ‘They take great care of their hair, and 
dress it with taste and elegance, rarely covering 
the head, which is ornamented with artificial 
tlowers and magnificent jewels, forming a very 
agreeable contrast with their brown complexion. 
When these women are deprived of their orna- 
ments, they are far from possessing the beauty of 
the Circassians, or the other females of Asia.— 
Yet there are some females in Pekin who possess 
the beautiful complexion of the Europeans, with- 
out the aid of rouge, which the Chinese general- 
ly use immoderately. But their little black bril- 
|liant eyes have not the agreeable and sweet ex- 
pression of the large blue eyes of the women of 
Europe. A Chinese is not handsome unless the 
eyes are brilliant, the lips slightly swelled, the 





|} hair sooth and black as ebony, and the feet of 
extreme smallness. This is the last trait char- 


jacteristic especially of beauty. The dimension 
| of the foot determines the value ofa bride. Toat- 
| tain this perfeetion, as soon as a girl is born they 
| bandage her feet and toes as tightly as possible, 
|that they may notattain their growth. The foot 
| ofa young girl, including the heel,is not ordinarily 
| more than five inches long. The ancle is always 


|on the opposite extreme; and this defect is dis- 
guised by pantaloons of satin ornamented with 
fringes and embroidery. This usage, so stupid 
and barbarous, renders the gait of the females 
very ungracetul; it is rather tottering than walk- 


| ing. 








Tue thing that lam most afraid of in this world, says 
Montaigne, is fear; that passion alone is the trouble of it, 
exceeding all other accidents, 
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Evening Music at Sea, 
By a Quondam Sailor. 
If music be the food of love, play on, 
Give me excess of it, . 
That strain again; it had a dying fall. 
Shakspeare. 
On one of the delicious afternoons of Feb- 


which pleasant memories always inspire, and | 
| which none feel more sensibly than the tempast 
,tost mariner. The father dwells in tenderness 
on his distant family; the brother recalled the 
‘ unbidded assiduities of a sister's love; and the 
son, as he leaned against the mast, his features 





‘ get in the sedateness of sober reflection, felt his 


hour, the last time, a rush of feeling was evident 
which in many, showed itself in tears! The 
man who from childhood had braved ‘¢ the foam- 
ing brine,” and had stood without fearon the 
brink of eternity; and he who, an outcast from 
the society of the virtuous and the good, knew 


| no ‘home,’ alike with the being of turbid pas- 


ruary, peculiar to the West Indies, as the sun | heart softened by the recollection of a mother’s | sions and unhallowed deeds, gave a tribute to 


was declining below the western horizon, the 
beautiful Hornet lay in a calm near the Island 
of Cuba. The sea was uncommonly smooth, 


imparting hardly sufficient motion to the buoyant | 


ship, to disturb the sails as they lay listlessly 
against the masts. I had never, until then, fully 
realized the oft repeated comparison of the 


bosom of the oceanto a mirror; but now the | 
truth of it came home to me, and I felt that there | 
was sublimity even in the calm of the ‘ vasty | 
deep.’ I could not gaze on it without being re- | 


minded by contrast, of the tempests that at times 
swept over it; and thus was its stillness asso- 
ciated with its commotion, its quiet with its 
power. 

But though no breath raised a ripple on its 
surface, there was a ceaseless but gentle swell 
ae if amid the coral beds beneath, some lonely 
water spirit slumbered while the waters above 
rose and fell with its steady breathing. Occa- 
sionally a ‘ sorrowing seabird’ would flit by un- 
heeded; or descending, kiss the wave and soar 
aloft again till lost in space. Then woulda 
shining dolphin rush in pursuit of the terrified 
flying fish; and anon glisten in the far depths, 
almost shedding light through the waters with 
the gloss of his silvery sides. 

The sun was setting. How glowingly came 
upon me the force of those lines. 

* Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light’ 


The whole ocean seemed of liquid gold; and 
the sky, far up, glowed as if some blazing spirit 
hovered in the void. The rays of the sun pen- 
etrating the water horizontally, looked like gil- 
ded cord, so distinct and brilliant was the retrac- 
tion. It was a scene to inspire emotions of a 
lofty character. 


Before us was the glorious orb | 


| care. But few remarks were made. 
| that the silence which reigned above, beneath 


and around, should not be disturbed. 


sanctuary too sacred to be violated. 
Such was the state of feeling, when a clear 


melodious voice, slowly poured forth the first | gladden and purify the soul ! 


line of that exquisite song. ‘Home, sweet 
home!" As the words ‘ Mid pleasures and pala- 
ces,’ swelled upon the air, a single exclamation 
of pleasure escaped the hearers, and they again 
| telapsed into silence. We had often heard the 
}song, but never had it come so thrillingly as 
|then. Had it been sung by even an ordinary 
| performer, its effects would have been great, but 
| breathed as it was, witha fervor and feeling | 
_ have never known and excelled ; in a voice, full, 
|manly and touching, it could but produce a pow- 
|erful itnpression. As the singer proceeded the 
circle wasaugmented. The sturdy seainan seat- 
,ed himself with that calm gravity, and by the 
side of the youthful midshipman, listened with 
‘enthralled atttention. locks 
| were whitened, equally with the boy whose fea- 
| tures were unmarked by the furrows of time and 
care, seemed to drink in the beautiful words as a 
healing draught. 
| ©, hew magical is music at such an hour! It 
comes to the heart like a flood of sunshine, dis- 
| pelling its gathering mists and causing high aspi- 


The man whose 


rations to spring into strength and beauty—the | 
whole elevated above the narrowness of earth, | 


} 


and seeks in thought to commune with the in- 


| telligence of a higher world, and with that Be- | 


| ing, 
| “Who plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


Each one | greets a seaman’s ear. 
had retired to the recesses of his own heart—a | look on men I had considered 





All felt | him, who had so well timed, and so feelingly ex- 


ecuted one of the most grateful songs that ever 
Oh! it was yood to 
hardened in in- 
iguity, thus throwing open the flood gates of 
long pent affections, that they might once more 
I could not think 
such men entireiy lost; I could but look on 
human nature in a fairer and more pleasing as- 
pect. 

No one spoke ; and after a few moments in 
which all else was banished by the one dear 
thought of the distant home we had exchanged 
for our our ‘home upon the deep,’ each one 
sought his pillow, I do not doubt a purer and 
better man. Cc. D. D. 








An Unwritten Drama of Lord Byron, 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Tne reading world has, | apprehend, by this 
time become possessed of nearly every scrap of 
poetry and romance ever written by Lord Byron. 
It may be pleased, however, to know something 
of a dramatic poem which he did not write, but 
which he projected,—and this is the story: 

The hero, whom we wil! call Alfonso, is a 
Spanish nobleman, just entering upon the career 
of life. Hlis passions, from early and unrestained 
indulgence, have become impetuous and ungo- 
vernable, and le fullows the impulses with a 

| wild and heedless disregard of consequences. 
Soon after his entrance into the world, he finds 
himself followed occasionally, in public places, 
by a person masked and muffled up so as to con- 
| ceal both countenance and figure. He at first 
| pays but little attention to the circumstance, 
| considering the stranger some idle or impertinent 
| lounger about society. By degrees, however, the 


Thus were the feelings of the listening group, | frequent intrusion of this silent and observant 


of light and life, sinking as it were, to rest, in. when the performer, at the close of the first | ¢yjjower becomes extremely irksome. The mys- 
the wave waslied caverns of the deep; beneath, verse, eloquently burst forth with the words, tery, too, which envelopes him, heightens the 
rolled the limitless ocean—fit emblem of eternity, ‘ There's no place likehome !” Anemotion was | annoyance. Alfonso is unable to identify bim 
over which we hovered; and above spreads the | Visible in all. There was a slight tremor in his| with any of his acquaintance: his name, his 
viewless ether, reflecting the deep blue of the voice, showing that he felt the influence of the _ country, his place of abode, all are unknown,— 


wave beneath, unmarred by a single cloud. 
this hour, a few of the officers assembled on the 
forecastle to contemplate the scene; and recall. 
ing the joys of other days, to hold that converse, 
which ina small degree alleviates the privations 
of aseaman’s life. With characteristic versa- 
tility they passed from topic to tople, seldom 
dwelling long on one, till as the shade of twilight 
fell around, their feelings assumed a congenial 
hue, and graver themes were touched. The pall 
of night, thick set with stars, was thrown about 
the expiring day, and the moon shaking off her 
watery panoply rose full and clear, shedding a 
broad stream of silver light as far as the eye 
could reach. 

Then it was the remembrance of the past 
crowded up like odors from a bed of flowers, 
julling the feelings to that delicious calmness, 


| longer than usual, and a deep sigh escaped him. 


exile from 
home,’ the agitation in those around was merged 
in attention to the song, but his increased. His 
face was slightly averted, and the rays of the 
moon as they fell upon it, and glistened in the 
tear that rested on his cheek, gave additional ef- 
fect to the expression almost of agony stamped 
upon his features. He was, indeed, as I know, 
‘an exile from home’—though from what cause 
I never could discover—and the smothered grief 
;of years was now loosed, and flowed in nnre- 
strained powcr over hiin. 

He continued. As the song drew toa close, 
his emotion increased, with that of every one 
who listened. At length, as the line‘ ‘ There’s 
no place like home,’ rose on the stillness of the 


When he recommenced—-* An 





At | line; and when he concluded it, his pause was | 


| 


and it is impossible even te conjecture his mo- 
tives for this singular espionage. It is carried, 
by degrees, to such lengths, that he becon-es, as 
it were, Alphonso’s shadow,—his second self.— 
Not only the most private actions of the latter 
pass under the scrutiny of this officious monitor, 
but his most secret thoughts seem known to him. 
Speak of him, he stands by his side; think of 
him, he feels his presence, though invisible, op- 
press and weigh upon his spirits, like a treubled 
atmosphere. Waking or sleeping, Alfonso has 
him in thought or in view. He crosses his path 
at every turn; like the demon in Faust, he in- 
trudes in his solitude. He follows him in the 
crowded street, or the brilliant saloon; thwart- 
ing his schemes, and marring all his intrigues of 
love or of ambition. In the giddy mazes of the 








dance, in which Alfonso is addressing his fair 
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partner with the honied words of seduction, he 
sees the stranger pass like a shadow before him; 
a voice, like the voice of his own soul, whispers 


in his ear; the words of seduction die from his | 


lips; he no longer hears the music of the 
dance. 

The hero of the drama becomes abstracted and 
gloomy. Youth, health, wealth, power—all that 
promised to give a zest to life, have lost their 
charm. The sweetest cup of pleasure becomes 
poison to him. Existence is a burthen. To 
add to his despair, he doubts the fidelity of the 
fair but frail object of his affection ; and sus- 
pects the unknown to have supplanted him in 
her thoughts. 

Alfonso now thirsts only for vengeance, but 
the mysterious stranger eludes his pursuit, and 
his emissaries in vain endeavor to discover his 
retreat. At length he succeeds in tracing him 
to the house of his mistress, and attacks him 
with the fury of frantic jealousy, taxes him with 
his wrongs, and demands satisfuction. They 
fight ; his rival scarcely defends himself ; at the 
first thrust he receives the sword of Alfonso in his 
bosom ; and in falling exclaims, ‘ Are you satis- 
fied !’ 

The mask and mantle of the unknown 
drop off, and Alfonso discovers his own im- 


age,—the spectre of himself: he dies with hor- 


ror! 


The spectre is an allegorical being, the 


personification of conscience, or of the pas- 
sions. 


Such was the general plan of a poem which | 


Lord Byron had in mind, several years since ; 


and which he communicated, in conversation, to 


Captain Medwin, from whom I received it near- 


ly in the foregoing words. The idea was taken 
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may hereafter suggest a rich theme to a poet or| 
dramatist of the Byron school.* 





* We are indebted for this interesting Sketch to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Carey and Hart, publishers of the 
forthcoming annual, ‘The Gift,’ in which it will appear. 
An extended notice of this beautiful gem of literature and 


| zine.— Knickerbocker. 


art will be found in the original department of this Maga- | 
' 


The best mode of dying, 

Tue notions of mankind respecting the easiest, | 
and most comfortable, mode of ‘‘shuffling off this | 
mortal coil,’’ are exceedingly various and con- | 
tradictory. Some think drowning the easiest 
mode; and there are not wanting those who pro- 
fess to have tried it, who say, ‘‘it is as easy as 
preaching!’’ that when they have once sunk to 
rise no more—when they are lying flat on their 
backs in the bottom of the ocean, or whatever 
body of water it may be—when breath has de- 
parted, and sight has gone out, and they are just 
taking their leave of sublunary things, they feel | 
|as happy as a prince on the day of his corona- | 
| tion, or a man an hour after his wedding—that a 
| thousand pleasant and ‘‘delectable shapes’’ run 
|sporting and dancing through the brain—that 
| their ideas are most delighttul, and their sensa- 











| tions most extatic—and, in short, that it is real- 








————— 


veins, and bled to death leisurely, while enjoy- 
ing the luxury of a warm bath. Cleopatra, the 
charming queen of Egypt, preferred dying by 
means of a venomous serpent, anasp. And Sap- 
pho, the poetess, employed her feet in leaping 
from a huge rock into the sea. 


But among all the various deaths by which 
mankind, either ancient or modern, have pre- 
ferred to take themselves off, we do not know of 
any well authenticated case, where the traveller 
that has once passed the bourne of life, ever re- 
turned to give an account of the particular de- 
lights of his exit. It is difficult, therefore, from 
any evidence to be at all relied on, as to com- 
pare notes as to be able to decide on the easiest, 
|most judicious, and comfortable way of depart- 
ing this life. 

As for those who pretend to pronounce by 
their own experience, in favor of freezing. drown- 
ing, or any other special mode, we take them to 
be little better than false knaves, who were never 
‘clean dead’’ in all their lives; and we advise 
every body patieatly to 


| “Wait the great teacher, Death,” 
| 


| ly worth while for a man so to die, now and then, rather than give heed to the pernicious accounts 


| for the pure enjoyment of the thing. 


of a set of voyagers, who were never out of sight 
Some think that freezing must be the most de- | of this earthly land, and who, consequently, are 


lectable mode of putting out the fire of life; and | not to be at all believed.—JVushington City Ap- 
|a paragraph is now going the rounds, which as- | peal. 


serts and describes the incomparable pleasure ef 
| dying through the medium of frost. 
| and comfortable! And then one goes out of the 
| world with a charming numbness to all the ‘ills 
| that flesh is heir to,’’ at the same time he car- 
ries with him a *‘stit? upper lip.”’ 


| Others again think that the better mode of 


} 


from a Spanish play, called the Embozado or the | ‘shuffling off this mortal coil,’ is to put a coil 


Encapotado,* and was furnished to Byron by 
Shelley, as his Lordship did not understand 
Spanish. The foreyving plan is evidently some- 


what vague and immature, and would doubtless | 


have undergone many modifications in the pro- 
gress of being brought out. 


Faust, and expected to make it very effective. — 
It certainly afforded ample scope for the mystic, 
the misanthropic, and the romantic, in which he 


so much delighted; and would have given him | 
an opportunity of interweaving much of his own | 


peculiar feelings and experience. 


How far the plan he had in view agreed with | the dagger; but most—the bowl; we mean the 


the Spanish original, I have not been able to as- 
certain. The latter was said to be by Calderon; 
but it is not to be found in any edition of his 
works that I have seen. My curiosity being 
awakened on the subject, I made diligent inqui- 
ry, while in Spain, for the play in question, but 
it was not to be met with in any of the public 
libraries, or private collections; nor could the 
booksellers give me any information about it.— 
Some of the most learned and indefatigable col- 
lectors of Spanish literature informed me that a 
play of the kind, called the Embozadv of Cordo- 
va, was somewhere in existence, but they had 
never seen it. The foregoing sketch of the plot 


-_ 





* A person muffled and disguised. 


Lord Byron intend- | 
ed to treat it in the genuine spirit of Goethe, as | 
displayed in his wild and extraordinary drama of | 


| about their necks. And those who hold this 
_ judging from the great majority of suicides that | 
depend onarope. Whether these think it the 
| most extatic mode of dying or whether, like Jack 


Ketch, they consider it the ‘‘only natural death;"’ 
or whether, in the third place, they adopt it as a 
means of raising them nearer to heaven—not | 
_having any direct information from those who 
have fairly killed themseives—we cannot decide. | 
Some prefer a pistol—most probably to make | 
'a noise in the world at the time of their death. | 
| If ‘report shall no more be made of them,” they | 
have at least made a report of themselves at 


their going off. Some prefer the knife; oom '| 


intoxicating bowl, which usually allows them | 
the luxury of a two-or-three-years death. | 

Females—rejecting all coarse, bloody, and dis- 
gusting modes of departing this life—preter be- 
ing squeezed to death. Encasing their tair bo- 
dies in a tight boddice, until the soul case is too 
narro\ for the soul, they had rather go off in 
the prime of life by stays, than to stay behind 
and finally go off through the tottering footsteps 
of old age. 

The ancients, as well as moderns, had various | 
tastes in dying. Curtius leaped the yawning 
gulf, armed capapie, and with a gcod horse un- | 
der him. Brutus fell on his sword; Cassius, 
ditto, and Cato the same. Seneca opened his 





It 1s so cool 


Prudential Matches, 

Mortals have a very general love ot taking 
destiny from the hands of Providence; but in 
nothing does it show itself so strongly as in mma 
trimonial atfairs. It is a rare thing to find pa 
rents wise enongh to let the matches of their 
children entirely alone. No wonder girls think 
|of nothing but beauxs, when ‘prudent connex- 


PP . ’ a ’ " 
‘opinion, seem to be the most numerous party, ‘ion,’ and ‘eligible matches’ are the everlasting 


theme of discourse. Love and matrimony are 
things which should come unlooked for, if they 
come at all. All rules, and arguments, and 


;management upon the subject, are fatal to the 


delicacy and refinement of female character. A 
daughter should never hear her own marriage 
speculated upon at all. The fact is, the young 
think too little of money in concerns of the 
heart, and the old think too much; but the fault 
of the young is far the better. The want of mo- 
ney is, no doubt, a very great evil, but assuredly 
love is better without money than money with- 
out love!—Time, and industry, and economy, 
will infallibly gain gold; but alas, alas for the 
chained affections!—their bondage is eternal.— 
Yet I have known those who jeered at economy, 
as a most contemptible virtue, indicative of the 
absence of all high and honurable feelings,—] 
have known such among the avowed advocates 
of marrying for riches. As if there could be any 
bondage so vile as the life-lease of a reluctant 
soul—any bargain and corruption so mean and 
degrading as the sale of the affections! 


Our Country, 
Tue names of our heroes, recorded by Fame, 
Shall glow in her tablets in letters of flame ; 
And patriots, and sages, and bards yet unborn, 
With splendour as brilliant the page shall adorn 


S. Woopworru 
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Song of the StormeSpirit, 
Original. 

l cong, I come, on the summer W ind, 
And I leave a desolate path behind. 
IT come in wrath; and my demon form 
Rides on the wings of the wrathful storm : 
When the wild sea birds their wings unfold, 
And the dolphin bares her back of gold, 
When the lightning plays full wildly and high, 
Through the dim vaults of the arching sky + 
When the foam is dashing to the sky, 
In lofty and joyous revelry— 
When the waves are rolling high and far— 
I sweep along in my spirit-car! 
Through the dim halls of the thunder eloud, 
My voice is ringing, merry and loud! 
Ob! it is sweet, and joyous, ond fair, 
To rush through the reeluas of the upper air, 
To glide on the wings of the rosy uiorn, 
To laugh the win! and the wave te seorn— 
And ol)! ‘Gis a glorious sighl, to see 
Their boosted power, ¢ owbined, to flee, 
Before the strength of my giant ara, 
Without the pewer to do me tari 
And all the wide and unbounded sea, 
Has nonght of tecror or fear for me, 
The wave, With its vaunted power and might, 


Is neught but a plaything in My sight 


I saw an old man, bow'd down by age, 
Attempting to stem the tempest's rage— 
His gray hairs streaming around his lend, 
And ail of hope, trom his face had ted ; 

ln frantic and speechless agony 

He raised lis eyes to the cloudy sky, 

But he sank beneath the raging wave, 
That he, in vain, had striven to brave ; 

He rais’d his arm with a feeble ery— 
Lhow!l'd in his ear as | pass’d him by 


Teaw aman in his youthful pride, 

In vain attempting to stem the tide : 
Firmly he gazed on the angry blast, 

As it Was sweeping fearfully past, 

There Was bot a sigh, nor groan, nor tear, 
Naught of cowardly terror or fear ; 
Naught but a flash of his dark, stern eye, 
Told that he feared or cared to div 

One wild, dark rush of the heaving wave, 
And he, too, found a watery grave 

The arm of power was raised on high— 
Tiaugh’din his ear as TP swept him by! 


I saw a young girl with angel form, 

She, too, Was striving against the storm 
Her golden hair flang back from her brow, 
Where fear and terror were throned now ; 
Her dark blue eye was raised on high, 

To the rolling storm clouds in the sky : 

I saw her curls on the white foam crest, 
As she, too. sank to her wavy rest :-— 

I pour’d in HER ear a wailing song, 

As on the blast my car flew along. 


Teame to an Isle where fair ones dwelt, 


And where, naught but mirth, and joy, was felt, 


Where Earth was robed in its brightest sheen, 
And Music trembled from harps unseen, 
The sound of many a dance there rang, 

And many a fairy voice there sang ; 

And from the rosy bowers eame out 

The ringing laugh, and the merry shout: 
Where the lute gave forth its sweetest sound, 
And the foaming cup went gaily round. 

But the lightning came, and ata stroke 

The spell of enchantment there was broke. 
Mid the revel J came, and lett no trace 

Of that once happy and joyous place ! 


I saw aship, on a lovely night, 

The stars were out, and the moon shone bright, 
And off from its decks there came the sound 
Of mirth and joy o’er the waves around, 

And the bright and polished brows of all, 


Were bound with a resy coronel. 

Teame o'er the wide and the patiiess deep, 

And wik'd the waves frou their “dreamy sleep.” 
Tmark'd her dooim as she dashed on, 

Her masts had full'n, her cordage gone, 

And the ship that once was strong and proud, 
Went down with the wave, her only shroud, 


When the thunder peal is bursting loud, 
From the rent mass of the tempest cloud ; 
When the dark tempest is rolling far, 
Trush along in my cloud borne car 

And when Pve travers'd the ocean's breast, 





I furl my wings and I sink to rest. 
Hamilton, July, 1535. Puy——_ | 


Conversation, | 


Original, | 


Tuexe is hardly an attribute of our intellectual 
faculties, which gives one person such an abso- 
lute power over the munds of others, as the fa- 
culty of conversing brillantly and with systema- | 
tie precision. {t renders one capable of inculea- 
ting his opinions upon various subjects into the | 
minds of his associates, to a degree that is almust 
bevond our credulity; and, if his principles are 
correct, enables him to be of infinite service to! 


his fellow beings. 


One who writes much, and with power, may 
exert a great influence upon the minds of a 
whole nation in his own time, and in after ages; 
but he whose ‘stream of talk is perpetual,’’ and 
is **the ebullution of his own mind,’’ as Dr. 
Jolinson said of Burke, and that mind is pewerful, 
wields an influence over his immediate associ- | 
ates which very nearly approximates to absolute | 
despotism A man with such colloquial abilities, | 
will demolish in a moment, the opinions of any 
opponent whose mind has not been rendered im. | 
pervious to demonstration by long existing and | 
superstitious prejudices, and strike unqualified 
conviction to his heart. 

It has been observed by some, that those 
who were great writers were generally no great | 
talkers, and that the two attributes could not 
eminently existin one mind: but those who en‘ter- | 
tain an opinion so erroneous as this, cannot 
surely be very well acquainted with the history | 
of great wen; for, although some of the great 
men of the past ages, whose writings are now 
the admiration of the world, have not evinced in 
their conversation those mental powers which | 
their writings proclaim, there is a greater number 
whose colloquial abilities were as much admired 
by their acquaintances as their writings have 
since been by their readers. Addison, it has 
been said, was insipid in his conversation, not- 
withstanding his writings bear the stamp of the 
most elevated genius ; but that was, no doubt, 
owing to his not habituating himself to convey 
his thoughts in that manner. 

Bolingbroke, Johnson, Burke, Mackintosh, 
anda host of others who we could mention, 
prided themselves upon their colloquial faculties, 
and were as celebrated for their conversation as 
for their writings. It has been observed ot Bo- 
lingbroke that his desultory conversations might 
be taken down and published without emenda- 
tion, so perfect and clear was he in the expres- 
sion of his ideas. It certainly musi have been an 











intellectual feast to listen to such a giant mind 
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as his, under such perfect discipline, emitting 
rays of genius, brilliaat as the lightnings which 
‘*cleave the lambent clouds,’’ splendidly illumi- 
nating whatever subject they alighted upon, as 
does the orh of day the magnificent temple of Na- 
ture. But men of the talents of Bolingbroke, 
Burke, Johnson, &c., are scarce, and of conse- 
quance such brilliant talkers are scarce, for it is 
impossible for a man to be a good colloquist un- 
less he possesses a due degree of natural intel- 
lect. A man with a large stock of information 
may talk much, and talk sensibly, but genius is 
indispensably necessary if he wishes firmly to 
entrench his opinionsin the minds of his listners: 


' And again, there are men without either intel- 


lect or information who can talk without ceasing, 
but who will never advance a single good idea, 
either borrowed or original. Shakspeare gives 
an admirable picture of this class. ‘* Gratiano 


, Speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any 
| man in all Venice: his reasons are as two grains 


of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall 
seek all day ere you find them; and, when you 
have them, they are not worth the search.”’ 
Besides the many other advantages of convers- 
ing with facility, it must be a source of great 
pleasure both to the talker and to the hearers; 
for how delightful is the pleasure of listening to 


| a brilliant talker enshrined in a mixed circle of 


ordinary sntellect, when his genjus sends forth 
its resplendent rays like the bright sun gleam- 
ing through the sombre clouds of heaven. 

T. W. F. 


Haman Natures 


Original, 


Waar is human nature?—I do not speak with 
reference to the body, but to the heart—and 
in what consists a knowledge of human nature’ 
I reply that human nature is nothing more nor 
less than the laws of the heart and the sub- 


| Jeets of these laws, which are the different pas- 


sions, feelings and affections; and a thorough 
acquaintance with which, in all their bearings, 
constitutes a knowledge of human nature.— 
These passions, affections, &c., are innate with 
every human being; without which, man would, 
indeed, be a monster passing conception. Edu- 
cation may increase or weaken their strength, 
but it never can be said to plant them within the 
breast. A child will love its mother, pity dis- 
tress, and be angry at its injurer, even before 
education has traced one’ character upon its 
youthful mind. ‘There can be not the least doubt 
but that it was the intention of the maker of all 
hearts, to have these passions, &c. powerfully 
influenced by educatica, so that they might con- 
duce to the happiness of the individual; at least, 
we lave reason to think so, from the many in- 
junctions that are laid down in the Sacred Writ. 
Let us, for a moment, suppose society to obey 
the passions of the heart without any restraint 
whatever, and we shall evidently see that the 
wisdom that framed these laws and commanded 
they should net go into effect under certain cir- 
cumstances, must have had an eye to the eleva- 
tion and glory of the human race. A_ people 
thus uneducated to the curbing of these passions, 
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must be indeed far worse than the brute creation: 
and a people without any to curb, must be Liter- 
ally brutes. How admirable was it then that the 
all-wise God caused these feelings to be natural, 
bringing happiness to us if kept within proper 


bounds, and producing misery if suffered to run | 


away with judgment. Curbing some of these at 
proper times, and allowing others full scope 
constitutes what is called the moral man; and 
the written revelation, judgment, conscience, and 
past experience, are the only cicerones that I 
know of, which should point the path of duty 
when they come in collision, ar are powerfully 
influenced by external motives. The whole sys- 
tem of Ethics would vanish if there were nothing 
to prohibit them from exerting an undue autho- 
rity; nay, even society would be nothing but a 
commingling of lawless beings. And I cannot 
conceive how such a people could be amenable 
to the divine law, for what they are unable to do 
they certainly are not culpable for doing. Upon 
this rests the justice of future retribution, that 
there is that within which tells him thus far and 


no farther shalt thou go. No man has ever yet | 


fathomed the length and breadth of the hun.an 
heart, although there are many who pass for per- 
fectionists in this knowledge. The heart may 
be compared to an old feudal castle, having its 


open porches, long drawn halls, subterranean | 


chambers, darkened allies, and narrow cause- 
ways, with imperceptible inlets and trap doors. 
The outer rooms are critically surveyed and un- 


derstood by a few, and like the pedant who, hav- 


ing read the preface to a book, boasts of a tho- 
rough acquaintance with all the sentiments of 
the author, they lift themselves up with the con- 
ceit that they know all its turns amd windings. 
This class of men are inveigled by their own 
hearts, while they are boasting a mastery over 
others. ‘The confession of sages verify the fact, 
that he who attempts to wander through all the 
windings of a human heart, will find himself lost 
ere he has hardly begun. 


Of what importance is it then that we have 
that quantity of knowledge concerning human 
nature, Which will smooth the asperities of life 
and sweeten the bitter cup of adversity’? But 
let us not, when we have attained it, suppose 
that we know the whole, for stubborn facts will 
arise, if we have any commerce with our fellow 


beings, to show us how limited are our attain-— 


ments. If we are entirely ignorant of man, how 
much is our condition to be pitied—how liable 
are we to be imposed upon at every step of our 


lives. To understand the human heart ordinari-| 


ly, is to know the effect circumstances will have 
upon it—to know into what channel the passions 
will run, when different objects are presented to 
the mind—to know which passion will triumph 
when they come into collision, i. e., when two 
antithetical passions strugyie for supremacy.— 
All these things must be known, and it is utter- 

ly impossible to know them, without a long pe- 

riod of careful and minute observation. It is not | 
sufficient barely to be able to say that such an’ 
argument presented to the mind, or such a thing | 
presented to the eye, will produce such and such 
emotions, for the most ignorant tyro can do this. 
But it is to scan the heart more carefully, ano 


,| man countenance is very mutable and liable to 


,| With these expressions, need rarely err in know- 
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see if there is the least probability of any other 
feeling arising, except the one intended to be | 
raised—to see what its bearing will be at a future 
time—to see the various excuses that will be | 


raised—to watch the changes of the eountenance | 


Idleness and Diligence. 
A CONTRAST, 





© Luxury ! 
Bane of clated life, of affluent states, 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine.” 
IpLeNess and luxury ure the two greatest 
evils which happen to man, for from them 
are produced most of the miseries and misfor- 
tunes of human life. Man unemployed never 


—to note its expressions when men are couvict- 


ed for various misdemeanors. Although the hu- 
| 
r, ve ‘e i ay ak . re © > eae | ee P ° . . 
leceive, yet it may be taken as a ge neral crite- | rests satisfied. His passions are prompting him 
rion of the inward feelings—it is, as It Were, an| on from one act to another, in the paths of vice, 


index to the heart, and one who is conversant | yntil imperceptibly, he is in the midst of danger 
and destruction. Onthe other hand, labour and 


If the diligence are presented to man as a blessing, for 

heart is elated with joy, the very eye and lip will by industry and perseverance are the rewards of 
speak it—if it is weighed down with gloominess | yirtue and eminence obtained 

jand sorrow, the downcast eye and dejected look | 


ing the emotions that struggle within. 


No one ever rose to a high standing in the 


; will utter it. Deceptions will occur, for now! world, but had to labor for the prize; yet multi- 


and then a wretch will be found who is so har- 


tudes who have arisen to the highest pitch of 
dened to crime, that he can boldly assert inno- 


earthly glory and renown among men, have been 
cence with an uublenching firmness, an unalter- | hurled trom the lofty pedestal on which they so 
ed eye, and an unmoving countenance. Butthe proudly stood, and consigned to a premature 
one who has made man his study, will not be| grave, or become an outcast among mankind 
backward in construing the criminal’s very firm- | through indolence and luxury. 

ness and promptness of denial, into an evidence! For persons in youth to resolve on a course of 
of guilt—so many signs are there by which the ease and luxury through life, would be to make 
guilty may be entrapped, and the man that can up their minds to float as leaves on the surface 
avoid them all during a long course of crime, is | of the tide of time, to fill some menial stations 
of no ordinary cast. The remark has been truly in lite, and have the remembrance of their names 
made, that a successful knave is no fool. | ab perish with their existence. 

ture to say that the human countenance has led 


Thus many on whom nature had bestowed 
more criminals to summary justice, than any her richest treasures, and who, had they used 
other one thing, so faithful an interpreter is it of the means put into their hands, might have 
what is going on within. An acquaintance with SWayed the sceptre of state, and their names 
human nature is the orator’s greatest forte. By have been handed down to the end of time, en- 
this he is enabled to tell what will be the effect twined with the laurels of fame, and emblazoned 
of certain of his arguments—by this he is ena- with never-fading honors, have sunk to the tomb 
bled to present suitable ones for those in youth, Of oblivion. Nor have individuals alone wither- 
in middle age, and old age—Whereas, it he were ed beneath its all powerful grasp: under its 
destitute of a knowledge of the heart, le might blighting intluence armies have been subdued— 
so select and arrange his proofs that they would kings dethroned—cities depopulated and turned 
fall powerless on the ear. In the pathetie parts waste—and nations overthrown and destroyed. 
jot his address, he might sweep his hand over The army of Hannibal, after enduring incredi- 
' chords that would make discord instead of har- ble hardships in crossing the Alps, and after 
mony in the human breast. This thoreugh ac- gaining many signal victories over the Romans, 
quaintance with the passions that issue from the fell into a state of luxury in partaking of their 
heart, is what we adinire so much in all the trophies, and on this account, was easily con- 
standard writers. Shakspeare could boast, per- quered and put to flight by the youthful Scipio. 
haps, a more intimate acquaintance than any Alexander after vanquishing kings and bringing 
man that ever wielded the pen. Milton and By- all nations of the earth in subjection to his 
ron were no strangers to the operations of that trone, filled a drunkard’s tomb before the vigor 
most deceitful ofall things. Pollok, foz his age, f youth had scarcely subsided. 
I think, was far beyond them all; and could he And where are the natious of antiquity 7?— 
have lived to old age, there is notelling but that Where is ancient Babylon—the queen of cities, 
“the plaudits of a world would have ranked him |with her thousand gates and admantine walls 
the brightest luminary in the religious and litera- towering to the heavens—her splendid aqueducts 
ry horizons. and lofty hanging gardens—her magnificent 
palaces andimonuments of art! In her luxury— 


From what has been said, we cannot be led to jn the midst of her reverly the handwriting of 


place too high an estimate upon this kind of potribution is seen upon the wall, and the hearts 
knowledge. All along through the journey of of men tremble and fail within them they be- 
life, we continually have our fellow mortals to held the inscription, ‘* mene, mene, tekal, uphar- 
| deal with, and the better we are acquainted with | yp.’ 

‘them, the more easily shall we glide along to the 
| grave—the final resting place of all. It is, in- | 
deed, a noble study, independent of the advan- 
, tage that will accrue to us in our connexion with 
man. The translator of the Iliad has wisely | 
| said, 


The blasts of heaven have swept its mighty 
structure from the sight of men. The traveller 
‘cannot now recognise the spot where it stood— 

|not a vestige of its former magnificence is found 
| remaining. It isa dreary waste, * serpents that 
jhiss and beasts of prey that howl’ now roam 





“The noblest study of mankind is man.’ ‘over its desolate ruins without molestation, 
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And where are the cities of ancient Egypt? 
They are in dust! Obelisks and mounds of their 
forming, which have defied the hand of time to 
obliterate, bespeak the grandeur and sublimity of 
their former greatness. Luxury and avarice 
proved their ruin. 

And where are mighty Athens and Rome? 
They exist, but their glory-is departed. Ambi- 
tion has long since ceased to exist among them. 
The love of luxury has entirely surplanted that 
of heroic virtue. Her paintings are effaced by 
Her Gothic sculpture is fast crumbling to 
Her columns and pilasters are near- 
ly extinguished in ruins. Her temples and pal- 
aces have long been left vacant. There is no se- 
cond Leonidas with his remnant of a band of 
immortal! heroes, to contend with the vast army 
of Xerxes in blood and carnage, until the last 
patriot shall fail in the combat, covered with 
wounds, and expire in glory. No Regulus to 
return to the enemy and voluntarily to submit 
himeelf to excruciating tortures and death for his 
own honor, and the welfare of his native land. 
No Alexander or Cwsar to inspire his soldiers 
with ardor and lead them on to victory. No fo- 
rum crowded, as once, with anxious citizens to 
listen to their orators and statesmen on subjects 
which were to decide the fate of their liberty and 
honor. There is no Cicero or Demosthenes to 
astound the world with his eloquence, and to 
throw a fragrance over the gloom and annoy- 
ances of civil commotion—to inspire into their 
bosoms the love of their country, or to revive 
the sinking energies of a disheartened and luxu- 
rious people. 

A deathlike slumber rests upon their bosoms, 
and their future prespects are shrouded ina thick 
mist of darkness. Their glory and decline are 
eft on the records of history as an example of 


time. 
the earth. 


human events; that the path to ruin is in indo- | 


lence and ease, but the road to honor and re- 
nown, is marked by the tinger of heaven with 
toil and watchfulness.— Hamilton Courier. 


Hope. 

As the influence of the sun upon the earth, or 
the light of the moon on the blackness of night, 
so is hope to the soul. It is hope that enkindles 
the spirits when dimmed by disappointments, or 
chilled by the cold touch of despair—it isa boon 
of heaven to man, and serves as a faithful pilot 
to guide him through the dark avenues of life, 
nor ever shrinks from the part assigned it.— 
Mankind are all inspired by this kind soother of 
each anxious toil. Hope is coeval with our 
creation, and as lasting as our existence. In 
childhood it amuses ;—in youth it encourages 
and animates;—in manhood it promises greater 
preferments and more eminent distinctions; and 
in the declivity of life it strengthens and sap- 
ports;—it strews roses in our pathway to the 
tomb ; and although the pleasures and allure- 
ments of earth may cheat, hope still clings to us 
with enthusiastic fondness ; nor does it wane 
with the decline of travel, ‘‘ but travels through 
nor quits us when we die."’ Sweet harbinger of 
joy! Life without thee, were a world without 
light—a death-like song—a frighttul dream !— 
Where could we flee in adversity but to thee ?— 


7 


a mighty deluge—when grief corrodes with- | 
| in the breast—when cares perplex the mind, 


——————— — 


and disappointwwents bring their train of melan- 

choly, or despair fixes her talons deep upon the 
heart—it is hope alone that can light up the | 
dark paths of life, and buoys us up from sinking 
under the heavy hand of affliction. A well | 
grounded hope presents the future, illumined by 

its own untading radiance; it refers us toa 

nobler world than this—to the beatific shores of 
immortality ; and when the last convulsive 

throb of nature ceases to beat within the breast | 
hope with radiant finger points to realms of ever- 

lasting felicity, and joys unspeakable.— I! oon- 
socket (R. 1. ) Patriot. 





The Upper Missouri. | 
Trere is perhaps, no portion of the West 
that shares more largely on the bounties of na- | 


| ture than the extensive region familiarly termed 
| the **Upper Missouri.’’ We are certain that. 
| none has ever sprung more rapidly inte civilized 
life, or made more rapid strides in moral, agricul- | 
tural and Commercia! imprevement. One vast 
and ftourishing commnity now overspreads the 
wide fertile plains on both sides of the Missouri , 
river. ‘They are aplain unostentatious but high 
spirited people—the same in feelings and pursuits. 
They are bound together by indissoluble ties— | 
by an interest ‘ one and indivisible.”’ 
Innumerable townsend villages are rising up 


amid surrounding fields and blooming meadows, | 
the abodes of a prosperous and happy people to 
decorate and cheer the once trackless plain of in- 
terminable gloom. Literature has usurped the 
dominion of the savage, and substituted the vil- | 
lage hymn for the frantic jargon of the war- 
Tho dairy maid hails the *‘ roveate blush | 
of morn’ with herearly melodies, the plough- 
man sings, the dove coos, and the partridge, 
whistles on the same spot where, 


dance. 


“Fifty years ago, our fathers fought, 
And wild inthe woods the noble savage ran.” 
Commerce is spreading all its ramifications | 
over our extensive borders—whitening and en- 
living the shores of the bold and turbulent Mis- | 
souri from the mouth to Yellow Stone. Manu- 
facturers have already commenced their opera- | 
tions upon the inexhaustable store of material, 
which is supplied by the bounteous hand of na- 
ture, and the grateful exuberances of our soil. 
There is something pleasing in the contempla- 
tion of the moral grandeur of our country. It} 
stimulates the patriots zeal—nerves tlie warrior’s 
arm—and burns upon the orator’s tongue—and | 
in meditating upon the delightful theme the phi- | 
losophist will find himself unconsciously breath- | 
ing the brilliant apostrophe— 
“ Far as beneath the Heavens, by sea-winds fann'd 
There float the banners of our Native Lanp.” 


Remarks on the Stage, 

Amusements, when rational, instructive, and | 
innocent, are worthy of consideration, and are 
deserving of encouragement. When the mind, | 
from its enjoyment, is enlarged, manners refined, 
and taste improved, an important object is at- | 
tained; and surely, when any species of amuse- 
| ment leads to these ends, it is entitled to the at- 
' tention and favor of an enlightened public. That 











among the greatest efforts of human genius, and 
their exhibition on the public stage countenanc- 
ed and apprebated by many wise and good men 
in all ages, will be denied by few. By such, 
they have been deemed highly serviceable to the 
cause of virtue. Nations have wisely blended 
instruction with pleasure, that while the fancy 
is captivated, and the feelings excited, the un- 
derstanding might be enlarged, the mind refined 
and exalted, and the heart made better. Know- 
ing that men wi// not be debarred from the pur- 
suits of pleasure, their object has been, not to 
endeavor to deprive them of it, but to direct them 
through its dangerous paths, to the most inno- 
cent, rational, and instructive results. Hence 
most nations have judged it proper, both from 
political and moral motives, to institute some 
public exhibitions for the entertainment of the 
people: and, indeed, what entertainment, what 
p-easure so rational, as that which is afforded by 
a well written and well acted play, where the 
mind at once reaps both improvement and de- 
light? We know that{example is the most effec- 
tual manner of enforcing the precepts of wisdom, 
and a just theatrical representation the best pic- 
ture ofhuman nature. In this instructive school, 
the young spectator may learn the manners of 
the world, without encountering any of its 
perils. 

The sages of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
in fact the good and wise of every polished na- 
tion in Europe, have received and cultivated the 
dramatic art. The divine Socrates, the wise 
Solon, the virtuous and moral Brutus, the con- 
quering Cesar, and the eloquent Cicero, have 
been its patrons: and the truly pious and learned 
archbishop Tillotson, the ornament of religion 


and human nature, speaking of plays, gives this 
| testimony in their favor, that ‘they might 


be so framed, and governed by such rules, as not 


| only to be innocently diverting, but instructing 


and useful, to put some follies and vices out of 
countenance, which will not, perhaps, be so de- 
cently reproved, nor so effectually exposed and 
corrected in any other way.”’ 

It has been observed with truth, that a well re- 
gulated stage is a great support to liberty, by de- 
tecting and exposing the arts of those who wick- 
edly might seek to sap its foundations. On the 
stage, tyranny and usurpation may be exhibited 
in their true colors, and the views of ambitious 
demagogues and self created patriots ridiculed 
with success. 





Character of Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 
BY GOETHE. 

‘¢Sort, and from a noble stem, this royal 
flower had sprung up under the immediate in- 
fluences of majesty ; the idea of moral rectitude 
with that of princely elevation, the feeling of the 
good and dignified, with the consciousness of 
high birth, had in him been unfolded simulta 
neously. He wasa prince, by birth a prince; 
and he wished to reign, only that good men 
might be good without obstruction. Pleasing in 
form, polished by nature, courteous from the 
heart, he was meant to be the pattern of youth 
and the joy of the world. 

‘* Without any prominent passion, his love for 


When sorrow and sadness pour upon us like | dramatic compositions have ever been esteemed | Ophelia was a still presentiment of sweet wants. 
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His zeal in knightly acccomplishments was not | ro, sinks beneath a burden which it cannot bear, 
entirely his own ; it needed to be quickened and | and must not cast away. All duties are holy for 
inflamed by praise bestowed onothers for excell- | him; the present is too hard. Impossibilities 
ing in them. He was calm in his temper, art- have been required of him; not in themselves 
Jess in his conduct, neither pleased with idle- impossibilities, but such for him. He winds, 
ness, nor too violently eager for employment.— and turns, and torments himself; he advances 
The routine of a university he seemed to con- | and recoils; is ever put in mind, ever guts him- 
tinue when at court. He possessed more mirth | self in mind; at last does all but lose his purpose 
of humor than ot heart; he was a good eom- from his thoughts; yet still without recovering 
panion, pliant, courteous, discreet, and able to | 
forget and forgive an injury ; yet never able to 
unite himself with those who overstept the limits 


of the right, the good, and the becoming.” 


his peace of mind.”’ 





' 
| Thomson, 
| Tomson is the best of our descriptive poets: 
| forhe gives most of the poetry of natural descrip- 
35 ™ - - “i ‘ | tion. Others have been quite equal to him, or 
‘* He is now poor in goods and favor, and a) have surpassed, for instance, in the picturesque 
stranger in the scene which from youth he had | part of his art, ir making the peculiar features 
looked upon as his inheritance. His temper | and curious details of objects;—no one has yet 
here assumes its first mournful tinge. He feels | come up to him in giving the sum total of their 
that now he is not more, that he is less, than a| eflects, their varying influences on the mind.— 
private nobleman; he offers himself as the ser- | He does not go into the ininutia of a landscape, 
vant of every one: he is not courteous and con- | but describes the vivid impression which the 
descending, he is needy and degraded. whole makes upon his own imagination; and 
“The second stroke that came upon him | thus transfers the same unbroken, unimpaired 
wounded deeper, bowed still more. It was the | impression tu the imagination of his readers.—- 
marriage ofhis mother. The faithful tender son | The colours with which he paints seem yet wet 
had yet a mother, when his father passed away. and breathing, like those of the living statue in 
He hoped, in the company of his surviving and the Winter’s Tale. Nature in his descriptions 
noble-minded parent, to reverence the heroic is seen glowing around us, tresh and lusty as in 
form of the departed; but his mother too he itself. We feel the effect of the atmosphere, its 
loses! and it is something worse than death that humidity or clearness, its heat or cold, the glow 
robs him of her. The trustful image, which a of Summer, the gloom of Winter, the tender 


good child loves to form of his parents, is gone. promise of the Spring, the full overshadowing | 


With the dead there is no he]p—on the living no foliage, the declining tints of Autumn. He 
hold! She also is a woman, and her name is | 'T@"8ports us to the scorching heats of vertical 
Frailty, like that of all her sex. suns, or plunges us into the chilling horrors and 

“Figure to yourselves this youth, this son desolation of the frozen zone. We hear the snow 
of princes; conceive him vividly, bring his | drifting against the broken casement without, 
state before your eyes, and then observe him | and see the fire blazing on the hearth within.-- 
when he learns that his father’s spirit walks!— | The first scattered drops of a vernal shower pat- 
Stand by him in the terrors of the night, when | ter on the leaves over our heads, or the coming 
the venerable ghost itself appears before him.— | storm resounds through the leafless groves. In 
A horrid shudder passes over him; he speaks to | a word, he describes not to the eye alone, but to 
the mysterious form; he sees it beckon him; he 
follows it, and hears. The fearful accusation of 
his uncle rings in his ears; the summons to re- | and harmonizes whatever he touches. Hie makes 





the other senses, and to the whole man; he puts 


his heart into his subject; writes what he feels, 


venge, and the piercing oft-repeated prayer, Re- all his descriptlons teera with life and vivitying | 


member me! | soul. His faults were those of his style--of the 

‘“‘And when the ghost is vanished, eho is it author and the man;--but the original genius of 
that stands before us? A young Hero panting | the poet, the pith and marrow of his imagina- 
for vengeance! A Prince by birth, rejoicing to tion, the fine natural mould in which his feelings 


be called to punish the usurper of his crown? were bedded, were too much for him to counter- 
No! Troubie and astonishment take hold of the | act by neglect, or affectation, or false ornaments. | 


solitary young man: he grows bitter against simil- | It is for this reason that he is, perhaps, the most 
ing villains, swears that he will not forget the 
spirit, and concludes with the expressive ejacu- 
lation: 


popular of all our poets, treating of a subject 


that all can understand, and in a way that ts in- 
teresting to all alike, to the iguerant or the re- 
The time is out of joint: O! cursed spite, 


fined, because he gives back the impression which 
That ever I was born to set it right ! 


the things themselves make upon us in nature. 


“In these words, I imagine, will be found the | ‘That,’”’ said a man of genius, seeing a little | 


key to Hatlet’s whole procedure. ‘To me it is | shabby, soiled copy of Thomson's Seasons lying 
clear that Shakspeare meant, in the present case, | on the window-seat of an obscure country ale- 
lo represent the effects of a great action laid up- | house: **That is true tame!'’—Haslit. 

on a soul unfit for the performance of it. In this $$ 

view the whole piece seems to me to be compos- 
ed. An oak-tree is planted in a costly jar, which Wuar is more beautiful than an infant? Look 


Infancy. 


should have borne only pleasant flowers in its | at its spotless brow—at its soft and ruddy lips, | 


bosom; the roots expand, the jar is shivered!— | which have never uttered an unkind word—or 
A lovely, pure, noble, and most moral nature, expression—and its laughing eye as it rests on 





Without the strength of nerve which forms a He- | the breast of its fond mother. See, it hasstretch- | 


ed out its white hand and is playfully twisting 
her hair around its tiny fingers. Ah! let us look 
at an infant. Its innocence endued with life; 
the very counterpart of love. It requires noth- 
ing but the pleasant look of its mother, and her 
warm kiss upon its lilly cheek to make it happy. 
You may talk to it of sorrow, misery, or death— 
but your words are unmeaning. It has never 
felt the chills of disappointment; it has never 
withered beneath the pang of affliction; and its 
guileless heart knows nothing of the emptiness 
and heartlessness of the world. Oh that the cup 
might be broken ere it be litted to its lips. 





ABRAM LPOUGUiTLe 


AND LITERARY SPECTATOR, 


BY GEORGE TRUMBULL. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1835. 


“Tue Reseve,” a Tale, which we copied in our se- 
venth number, should have been credited to the ** Hianul- 
ton Courier,” a valuable weekly paper published at 
| Hamilton, Madison Co. We make this correction, in 
justice to the labors of the talented gentlemen who pre- 
side over the columns of the above journal. 

To Correspondents.—* Phi—,” and “Yoriek,” are wel- 
come. We hope to hear from them often. 

“Lines composed at Midnight,” shall have a place in 
our next. 














“The Storm,’ done up in the ‘form of poetry, is de- 
} clined, 

The tale sent us by our friead “Delta,” does not pos- 
sess interest enough to atone for its great length. We 
| therefore, respectfully decline it. 
| =e a oes a 
The Amarenth and Literary Journal, tormed by the con- 
| nection of the Boston Amaranth and Schenectady Liter- 
ary Journal, has just issued trom the Boston press, by 
Ws. H. Borveigu. [tis very neatly got up, and con- 
tains articles from a number of valuable contributors.— 
We wish it success. 





The Western Visiter.—We have received the $2 first 
Nos. of this work, published at Cythiania, Harrison Co., 
Ky., by Wa. & J.T. Camppece. [tis a well conducted 
paper—containiiag a great Variety of choice literary read- 


ings. 


Vade Mecum.—Onur readers will tind a short prospectus 
ofthis valuable journal upon our eighth page. 


The Museum.—To-night is the last night of the re- 


engagement of Mr Sweisnorrer, the vnrivalled Magi- 
'ecian, who has drew crowded houses, at this estaublish- 
ment, for ome tine past. 

The Knickerbocker Yor August is received, and contains 


the following papers 






Parties in this Country, 

Tears an Extract,) by James G. Percival, Esq. 

A Lament: by Mrs ma C. Embury. 

Reminiscences of Ballston and Saratoga Springs: by 
Samuel LL. Knapp, Esq. 

The Banquet. 

The Avengers of uli, 

fmpromptu: Addressed to a blie-eved Lady. 

Love eersus Learning: a Semi-classical Palle 


Ollapodiana; (Number Four. 











Dresms: by Mrs. L. WH. Sigourney. 
My Tablets: or, Records and Sketches. 
A Fragment. 


An Unwritten Draraof Lord Boron: by Washing- 
ton Irving, (Wwritien tor "The Gift,’ and now dirst pub- 
lished.) 

Pauline: by Hon. Edward Lytton Bulwer, M. P., au- 

| thor of ‘Pelham,’ “Hugene Aram,’ ete. 
| Maurice Ellison: by the author of ‘Leaves from an 
-Eronaut, “The Dueilist,’ ete. 
Epigram: by “Phe Last of the Hen-pecked. 
My Fatherland: fromthe German of Korner: by W. 
| B. Chorley, Esq., Engtand, Editor ‘Winter's: Wreath’ 
Annual, Translator of “The Lyre and Sword,’ ete. 
A Light Article: addressed to a Lady namet Light 
Literary Notices. 
Editors’ Table. 
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Forget Me Not! 
BY L. W. TRASK. 
A Lady to her Husband. 
Forget me not—though brighter eyes 
Alay beam with sparkling fire 
Forget me not—though fairer forms 
May cause thee to admire 
Within my bosom beats a heart! 
From sin and falsehood free, 
And in the bloom of youthful hope, 
I gave that heart to thee. 
Who left for thee that happy home, 
And took thee as her guide, 
Who would not for the world have sold 
Her station by thy side? 
W hen sickness racked thy languid frame, 
Who watched thy painful bed, 
Whose fingers wet thy parched lips, 
Who bathed thy aching head? 


Whose silent step at midnight hour, a 


~ 


W hose form then met thy sight, 
W hose eyes, when pain released its pow Oy 
F’er sparkled with delight? 
Will prouder dames, with fairer forms, 
Thus on thy sick-bed stay — 
Should you for false deceitful hearty 
Cast mine, that’s pure, away — 
O°! leave me not—though brighter eyes 
May team with sparkling fire, 
©! leave me not—though fairer forms 
May cause thee to admire. 
Within my bosom beats a heart 
From sin and falsehood free, 
That heart, while life's weak lamp shall burn, 
Shall ever beat for thee, 


The Resurrectionists. 

A coupe of resurrectionists started for a sub- 
ject one cold night, in a sinall covered wagon, 
and succeeded in finding one—when they had 
disinterred the body, they dressed it upin a frock 
coat, hat, &c. placed it behind them in their 
wagon, and started for home. The weatiier be- 
ing very cold, and coming in sight of a tavern, 
they concluded to stop and ‘take a drink,’ which 
they did, leaving their inanimate companion sit- 
ting erect upon his seat with the horse's reins 
lying in his lay—the ostler observing three in- 
dividuals in the wagon when it was driven up— 
and noticing that but two went into the honse, 
thought he would inquire of the third why he 
did’nt follow his companions; so he walked up 
to the wagon and asked the reason for his re- 
maining behind—no answer was returned—after 
questioning the dumb gentleman some time, he 
took hold of him and found that his hand was 
wpon a dead man! Although terrified at first, 
his mind soon solved the mystery, by recollect- 
ing that one of the individuals who was sipping 
toddy at the bar was a medical student;—So, 
says the ostler. I'll have some fun with these 
larks. He hoisted the body from the wagon and 
carried it into the stable, where he took off its 
clothes, put them on to himself, and then placed 
himself in the wagon; after a short time the stu- 
dents returned—one of them jumped up beside, — 
as he supposed his dead man, and in merriment. 
struck him upon his knee, exclaiming—-how 
would you not hke some flip my old fellow? The 
moment the words had passed his lips, he ob- 
served to his companion in a low and trembling 
voice—Ben he's warm! This started Ben, but 





| he recovered his self possession in a moment, 
| and after reproving his friend for frightening him 
unnecessarily stepped up and touched the ostler 
‘himself; in an instant, choking with fear, he 
| repeated what his companion had just said—He 
| is warm, ‘and so would you be,’ replied the ost- 

ler, in a measured and ghostly tone, ‘if you had 

just been stolen from h—, as I have.’ The stu- 
_ dents took to their heels—and never returned to 





Temper, 

We wish we could get out of temper for once 
in our lives, as it would gratify us greatly to 
know how aman feels when he ismad. We have 
frequently seen people so mad that they could'nt 
talk or eat, but we never could form any idea of 
their feelings The nearest we ever came hav- 
ing our temper ruffled was when a fellow season- 
ed our soup with snuff; but all we did then, was 
only to throw him out of a second story window 
upon the roof of a shed below! 


A Reason. 

D've see that prim-looking young man yon- 
der, with smooth chin, countenance all in smiles, 
neatly trimmed whiskers, dove-colored stock, 
white vest, well blacked boots, new blue broad- 
cloth coat and pantaloons, and shining silk hat; | 
on his arm a handsome new market-basket filled 
with all the delicacies of the season, and in one 
hand a monthly rose in full bloom? ‘Yes.’’— 
How carefully he walks—erect, too, as a may-| 


} 


pole—his head as moveable as though it were | 
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From the Woonsocket (R.1.) Patriot. 
Original Anccedotes. 

Anecdote for the Abolitionists.—An abolition- 
ist of the prime eut, being hard pressed by an ad- 
vocate of slavery, who adduced several passages 
of the Septuagint in support of the principle, re- 
torted with some impatience to his array of quo- 
tations, ‘*Well, how do you get along with this 
passage—‘all men are born free and equal?’ ’’— 
The advocate of man-stealing pulled in his horns, 
and with a hearty laugh at his serious antagonist, 
cried out, ‘‘I give up; I had forgotten that Jeffer- 
son was one of the inspired writers.” It's a pity 
that all the abolitionists hav'’nt got this new edi- 
tion of scripture: that one passage would do the 
thing for them. 


One for the Doctors.—A gentleman in compa- 
ny, talking of a person who was supposed to 
have died by the treatment of an inexperienced 
steam docior, remarked that she was killed by 
quackery. One of those present, who probably 
had not purchased Webster's vocabulary, very 
politely inquired, ‘‘iow much did she take, sir!’ 

The Gentlemen's Vade Mecum, 
OR THE 
Sporting and Dramatic Companion; 


Interspersed with a multitude of engravings, including 
Portraits of Celebrated Winning Horses, Philosophical 
and Natural Phenomena, Legerdemain, &c. 

[tis now siX months since this publication was conumen- 
ced in Philadelphia—and although the publishers have 
used no extraneous means to cireulate @ knowledge of its 
merits, yet such is the satisfaction manifested by that por- 
tion of the public who have been made acquainted with 
its charaeter and contents, that its list of patrons con- 
tinues constantly and rapidly to increase. ‘This paper 1s 





. . listributed regularly every week over a wide por- 
stuck on a pivot; a smile for every body, and a | EEO pt eg irate xt), Settee: Mice ' 


tion ot the Union, and the most satisfactory assurances 


crimsoned cheek for each friend he meets. He | are received that it will eventually become one of the 


seems the happiest nan alive —in a good humour 
with all the world. ‘*Well, what of him, pray?” 
Why—he was married last week. 


Extent of a Joke, 
A maw having been capitaliy convicted at the 
Old Baily, was, as usual, asked what he had to 
say why judgement of death should not be pro- 
nounced against him. ‘‘Say!’’ replied he, ‘“‘why 
I think the joke has been carried far enough al- 
ready, and the less that’s said about it the bet- 
ter—if you've no objection we'll drop the sub- 
ject.” 





A roy once complained of his bedfellow occu- 
pying half the bed. 

“And why not,’’ asked his mother, ‘‘he’s en- 
titled to halt, aint he?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the boy; ‘but how should you 
like to have him take out all the soft for his half? 
He won't have it only right out ’o the middle, 
and | have to sleep on both sides ’o him.”’ 


A tirrir fellow, not long since, after listening 
to a sermon on the absolute necessity of being 
born again, in order to be saved hereafter, re- 
turned home much afflicted, and with tears in 
his eyes. 

‘*What’s the matter,’” enquired his mother. 

‘[ did'nt like that sermon, ma; and I don‘t 
want to be born again, for who knows but what 
I then might be a val.”’ 

. ee 

Tue littlest feeling of all, is a delight in con- 
teinplating the littleness of other people. No- 
thing is more contemptible than habitual con- 
tempt. 


most popular among the numerous excellent periodicals 


}whiech issue from the American press, No exertions 


will be sparet to establish its permanent reputation more 
extensively ; and ifthe liberal sanction of those for whom 
| it is especially designed shall warrant, its future improve- 
| ment—both as regards typographical neatness und em- 
bellishment—will be materially advanced. 
| The different Plays and Farces that will appear in the 
| course of a year, of themselves, will be worth more than 
POUR times the amount ot subscription. 

The Sporting Intelligence, (at home and abroad,) ov- 
cupies a consideratle portion of our columns, and is col- 
lected from the most authentic sources, 

Lr The subjects which are particularly embraced in 
the Vade Meeum will be more distinetly understood 
from the following summary of them :— 

The Turf and all matters connected therewith, 

On the Structure and Character of the Horse. 

On the Lmprovement of Horned Cattle. 

Rules for Novices in Shooting. 

Methods for Feeding and Training Dogs. 

Biographies of celebrated Horses, with their Portraits 

Hunting, Fishing, Fowling, &c. 

Approved Games, from Hoyle and others, 

Criticisins on Plays and Actors. 

The most popular Songs, set to music. 

The Art of Legerdemain Hlustrated. 

A variety of Receipts adapted to Domestic EFeonomy. 

An Epitome of important passing events, 

Gentlemen's quarterly Review of the Fashions, 

Ly The Vade Mecuu is printed on large imperial pa- 
per, of a beautiful white texture, and is published every 
saturday, at Three Dollars per annum, in advance. Or- 
ders from abroad, postage paid, will be promptly attended 
to, and the paper carefully packed to prevent it from rub- 
bing by mul. 








CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
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